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the forefront of this new primer, partly as an act of 
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42 Psychology: What it Is and What it Does 

Fact and Fable in Psychology, 1900 (collective derange- 
ment) ; E. L. Thorndike, The Principles of Teaching Based 
on Psychology, 1906 ; H. Munsterberg, Psychology, General - 
and Applied, 1914. For the history of psychology, see O. 
Klemm, A History of Psychology, 1914; M. Dessoir, Out- 
lines of the History of Psychology, 191 2. 



§ i6. The Intensity of Sensation 69 

less give us a recognisably true copy of any natural 
scene; and that a large block of seats in the concert- 
room, at a moderate distance from the stage, can all be 
sold at the same price and all have equal advantages 
for hearing. You will readily find other instances of 
its working, if you are clear as regards the principle in- 
volved; namely, that the less you have of anything, 
the less need be added, and the more you have, the more 
must be added, to make an appreciable difference ; or, 
on the negative side, that you are not likely to notice 
any difference in your surroundings, so long as the rela- 
tions of the stimuli remain unchanged. So Weber's law 
furnishes yet another reason for the apparent stability of 
the landscape that we discussed on p. 63. 
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processes, 1909, Lect. i ; Text-book of Psychology, 1910, 
194 ff. 

On feeling : H. Spencer, The Principles of Psychology, i., 
1881, ch. ix. ; The Data of Ethics, 1887, chs. vi., vii. ; J. M. 
Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race: 
Methods and Processes, 1906, ch. xvi., § 3 ; W. Wundt, Out- 
lines of Psychology, trs. C. H. Judd, 1907, §§7, 12; E. B. 
Titchener, Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling 
and Attention, 1908, Lects. 2-4; Text-book of Psychology, 

1910, 225 ff. For I experimental methods: Titchener, Ex- 
perimental Psychology, I., L, 1901, ch. vii. ; ii., 1901, ch. vii.; 
C. S. Myers, A Text-book of Experimental Psychology, i., 

191 1, ch. xxiv. 
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§ 23- The Nervous Correlate of Attention 109 

process without at the same time inhibiting others, 
and you cannot inhibit without reinforcing. The 
nerve-forces are thus interlinked or^ as we might say, 
double-acting. We are struck by the inhibition in Car- 
penter's case ; but the case has another side ; for the 
more successful the inhibition of the neuralgia, the better 
was the lecture delivered. So we are struck by the 
reinforcement in the case of the conductor; but that, 
too, has another side ; for the keener his attention to the 
music, the more oblivious is he of his other surround- 
ings. We shall come back later to this notion of the 
interlinking of the nerve-forces, and shall indicate the 
evidence upon which it rests. 

In summary, we may repeat our general statement 
that vividness is paralleled by nervate reinforcement^ and 
obscurity by nervous inhibition . Only we must realise 
that the processes actually going on in the brain may 
be very complicated; many separate forces may be at 
work behind the single mental pattern, and their action 
may be brought about in different ways ; and we must 
remember also that every one of these separate forces 
is double-faced, reinforcing and inhibiting at the same 
time. 



§ 30. The Types of Idea 141 

Galton, " that the faculty of visualisation would be 
common among geometricians, but many of the highest 
seem able somehow to get on without much of it ; '' 
and again " men who declare themselves entirely defi- 
cient in the power of seeing mental pictures can become 
painters " of acknowledged rank. The late Professor 
James wrote to the same effect : "I am myself a good 
draughtsman, and have a very lively interest in pictures, 
statues, architecture and decoration. But I am an 
extremely poor visualiser." These statements, to be 
sure, were made without any thorough-going investi- 
gation; we must remember that there are different 
ways of geometrising as there are different styles and 
ideals of painting; and we may add that there are 
plenty of instances on the other side; Goethe and 
Dickens were magnificent visualisers. The study of 
imaginal type, in relation to the interests and achieve- 
ment of its possessor, thus offers an inviting field of 
work. 
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Animal Psychology, 1896, Lect. xi. ; Outlines of Psychology, 
1907, §§ 9, 10, II ;/M. R. Femald, The Diagnosis of Mental 
Imagery, 191 2; E. B. Titchener, Experimental Psychology, 
I., i. and ii., 1901 (experiments on perception) ; Text-book 
of Psychology, 1910, 303 ff. 



§ 37- PTOctice, Habit, Fatigue 173 

of some special and local test. The first question may 
be answered in the words of Professor Thorndike: 
" One mental function or activity improves others in 
so far as and because tiiey are m part identical with it, 
because it contains elements common to them. These 
identical elements may be in the stuff, the data concerned 
in the training, or in the attitude, the method taken with 
it." The second question cannot yet be answered. 
We have every reason to think that fatigue is every- 
where and always one and the same state, that mental 
and muscular fatigue, for instance, are identical ; if we 
are mentally fatigued, we get rest neither by a change 
of mental work nor by physical exertion. But no single 
test or index of the danger-point of fatigue has yet been 
discovered. 
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(10) You have already been asked to discuss the possi- 
bility of * mixed feelings ' (p. 88). Are there * mixed ' or 
* mingled emotions '? K so, in what sense? 

(11) It is said in the text that no sharp line of division 
can be drawn between emotion, passion and mood. Illus- 
trate this statement from your own experience. 

(12) Give instances, from poetry or fiction, of the delinea- 
tion of practically pure temperaments. 
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